Abolition and Order
tute or night-walker loitering and importuning passengers for the purpose of prostitution in any street, to the obstruction, annoyance, or danger of the residents or passengers " 4 may be arrested by a constable 5 without warrant and on summary6 conviction be fined 405. or imprisoned fourteen days. In the Metropolitan Police District of London a prostitute is liable to the same penalty, even though actual solicitation is not proved.7 The English police have therefore full power and authority to clear the streets.8
The law is equally clear on the subject of disorderly houses or brothels. A brothel is in England defined as *a " place resorted to by persons of both sexes for the purpose of prostitution " ; it need not be a whole house and may be a single room, but it does not include a house that is occupied by one woman who is there visited by many men for the*purposes of unlawful intercourse nor a house let out in separate apartments to prostitutes in which the owner does not live and over which he has no control.9 The English definition is thus broad enough to include not only outright resorts, where prostitutes live and practise their trade, but rendezvous houses and
* Towns Police Clauses Act, 1847, Section 28. The Vagrancy Act of 1824 may also be invoked against a " prostitute wandering in the public street or in any place of public resort and behaving in a riotous or indecent manner." c. 83, Section 3.
5 /. e., patrolman or policeman.
G Summary conviction does not mean that the woman is without witnesses or attorney.
7 By 2 and 3 Victoria c. 47, subs. n.
8 There are no statutory provisions expressly relating to the annoyance of women by men in the streets.   The Royal Commission was however of opinion that insults of this kind could be dealt with under the Metropolitan Police Act, 1839, Section 54, 13.    See Report, pp. 33, 118-120.
9 Manual, p. 8, where cases are cited.
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